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ROSES, BY JOHN F. WIER 

HONORABLE MENTION 



THE EXHIBITION AT THE CARNEGIE GAL- 
LERIES, PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

It goes without saying, in these commercial days, that to have 
anything good one must pay for it. Therefore we have a right to 
expect great results for proportionate outlay in the exhibitions which 
come every November at the Carnegie Art Galleries at Pittsburg. 
Nothing is spared to make this display of international art the best of 
its kind. The jury is a strong one, and the number of pictures from 
which the choice is made is very fine, and includes the work of many 
of the best living artists. The prizes are the most tempting in 
America, and the best work is reserved for this worthy competition. 
We are happy to reproduce in this number of Brush and Pencil the 
prize pictures of this year. 

The list is as follows: 

Gold medal and $ 1,500 to "Early Spring in New England," by 
D. W. Tryon. 

Silver medal and $ 1,000 to "The Sea," by Childe Hassam. 

Bronze medal and $500 to "The Window Seat," by Alexander 
Roche. 
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Honorable mention to "The Shepherd," by E. A. Walton. 

Honorable mention to "Roses," by John F. Weir. 

The first prize picture would honor any exhibition, and it is most 
cheering to lovers of American art to learn that the winner is an 
American and his picture American in subject and feeling. D. W. 
Tryon may now enjoy the enviable position of being the leader of 
landscape art in the United States, a branch of painting that has for 
fifty years held a conspicuous place. Although differing very much 
in style, the noble art of Inness will be in worthy hands. Dwight 
William Tryon was born in Hartford, Conn., in 1849. He sketched 
and painted assiduously from the age of sixteen to twenty-five, when 
he went to Paris, studying under the great Daubigny, Harpignies, 
Guillemet and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. He exhibited in the 
salon in 188 1, and won a first-class gold medal in Munich in 1889. 
He returned to America, and with home motives and with a patriotic 
love for home art he has made a combination of thorough training and 
artistic choice and feeling that makes him a conspicuous and splendid 
example of what an artist can be and do in the United States. 

His "Early Spring in New England" is a beautiful pastoral land- 
scape, in composition very simple, almost primitive in its fidelity to 
literal rendering of tree, rock and undulating field, but full of an illu- 
sive charm in which the subtlety of nature is seen and interpreted in 
a fashion common only to works of the very highest order. It is 
modern, while it suggests the severe simplicity of the early Italian 
painters, and is at the same time realistic and decorative. All honor 
to the painter and to the country that so beautifully inspires his 
brush! 

"The Sea," by Childe Hassam of New York, is very different in 
its point of view, its composition and its treatment. It must be a pic- 
ture of color, for it certainly has no charm either of line or mass. 
Modern this certainly is, and arranged with the seeming purpose of 
confounding and refuting all previous laws of composition. Hassam 
has never lacked courage, he has been well trained in foreign schools, 
and has been very successful in impressionistic fields for many years. 
Beginning as an illustrator in Boston, he has rapidly developed, and 
now holds a conspicuous place in current art. He is one of the ten 
painters who seceded from the Society of American Artists and 
formed a select society of their own. One can not help but feel that 
the loftiest traditions of art are hardly maintained by a portrait of a 
rocking chair with a not-too-solid figure in it, whose head is so much 
a secondary consideration that it is not revealed at all by the camera. 
Red, blue and yellow may captivate, but form, expression and line 
are not wholly out of date, and in certain works by other artists even 
give value and importance to them. It was a broad and generous jury 
that could in the same exhibition extend honors to two such widely 
different paintings as Tryon's "Spring" and Hassam's "Sea." Such 




EARLY SPRING IN NEW ENGLAND, BY D. W. TRYON 

GOLD MEDAL 




THE SEA, BY CHILDE HASSAM 

SILVER MEDAL 
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a spirit is worthy of notice, and gives hope of a free and unbridled 
development in our art here. No royal decree nor fiat of some par- 
ticular school has to be obeyed, but the generous verdict of competent 
artists looking for something conspicuously distinguished in its own 

field of expression, let it be 
classic, romantic, impres- 
sionistic, realistic — any- 
thing so long as it is the 
best of its kind — is what 
decides. 

The third prize was 
given to Mr. Alexander 
Roche for his interesting 
but not overly original 
"Window Seat." It is an- 
other rendering of figures 
more or less silhouetted 
against a window, through 
which is seen a vessel at 
anchor in a protected har- 
bor. Alexander Roche be- 
longs to the vigorous and 
hopeful Glasgow School, 
that is doing so much to 
leaven the cut-and-dried 
loaf of British art. He is 
a young man, about thirty 
years of age, and a con- 
stant exhibitor in the Euro- 
pean exhibitions. His 
work is much admired for 
breadth of color and free- 
dom of treatment. 

E. A. Walton is also 
classed in the Glasgow 
group, and his "Shepherd" 
is a very rugged, manly 
performance. It is an up- 
right, and the figure nearly 
fills the canvas. 

Prof. John F. Weir is a 
veteran of the brush, and has held the directorship of the Yale Art 
School for thirty years. To win honors on a picture of flowers means 
that they must be painted with originality and artistic distinction. 
The reproduction shows only the arrangement, but the color is prob- 




THE SHEPHERD, BY E. A. WALTON 
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ably its chief beauty, although the composition is very pleasant and 
shows the brush work to be broad and suggestive. 

We hope later to speak more particularly of other works in this 
most interesting and valuable collection of current art in the next 
number. 




THE WINDOW SEAT, BY ALEXANDER ROCHE 

BRONZE MEDAL 
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